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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. MANNING has taken the liberty of criticising indirectly 
the laxity and slowness of the State Department in its deal- 
ings with Canada. He draws a contrast between our own hospi- 
tality to Canadian vessels, and the treatment of our vessels in 
their ports. He recalls the fact that the Treaty of 1818 was nego- 
tiated at a time when Great Britain guarded with great jealousy 
the commerce of her colonies, excluding other powers, however 
adjacent, from any but the smallest share in it. It was ten years 
later that so enlightened a statesman as Mr. Huskisson refused us 
access to the commerce with the British West Indies, on the 
ground that it was a perquisite of the British people. It was in 
the next generation that all these colonial restrictions were aban- 
doned, and concessions were made which, although contained in 
express treaty stipulations, have become inwoven into the texture 
of international law. But the provisions of the Treaty of 1818, to 
which Canada appeals in justification of her ill-treatment of our 
fishermen, belongs to the earlier era, when the colonial system 
was in full vigor. 

Mr. Manning does not comment directly upon the failure of 
Mr. Bayard to advise the President to use against Canada the re- 
strictive powers Congress has placed in his hands. But his com- 
ments look that way, and they must have been unpleasant read- 
ing to the Secretary of the State. He does comment with mistaken 
severity on the repeal of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, whose 
continuance, he thinks, would have prevented friction and colli- 
sions between neighbors. But that Treaty had become, through 
our change of policy, an utterly unequal arrangement. It gave 
Canada free access to our markets with her agricultural produce, 
without giving us any access to hers with our manufactures, ex- 
cept the coarsest. This was fair enough in 1854, when both coun- 
tries were dragging along under Free Trade policy, or almost that. 
It became quite unfair when our sacrifices to create a manufactur- 
ing system had created in our soil new and better markets for 
farm produce, to which the Canadian farmers had excess. Then 
its repeal became necessary in the interest of American agricul- 
ture and fisheries. IfCanada is ready to establish absolute free- 
dom of trade with us let her say so. 





THE ex-Republicans have about given Mr. Cleveland up as a 
Civil Service Reformer. The notion, however, that this adminis- 
tration is in some way more reformatory than its predecessors still 
lingers in some quarters, as snow might linger on in the corners 
after spring had come. It is worth while therefore to point out 
the contrasts which every now and then are brought into the light. 
The Fourth Auditor’s office in the Treasury is in charge of Mr. 
Shelley of Alabama. One clerk in the office was appointed in 1829, 
just after Gen. Jackson became president. He continued in office 
until 1874, when he resigned because of the infirmities of old age. 
From the time the Republicans came into power, the three highest 
places were filled by promotion from the clerkships on the ground 
of valuable public service. Mr. Shelley has made a clean sweep 
of the men he found in office, although only one removal was de- 
clared to be “ for cause.” He has filled the vacant places chiefly 
by his relatives and his political friends. Seven places are filled 
with his relatives; twelve with Democrats from Alabama; five 
from other Southern States; two with Northern Democrats. And 


not one of the nineteen have had any experience in the difficult 
and often delicate business which comes before the office, or indeed 
any fitness for their part except the soundness of their Democracy. 
This is the Mr. Shelley who sat for six years in Congress with- 
out being elected, as the representative of the Alabama Ku-Klux, 





To the general surprise the Senate has passed the Cullom- 
Reagan bill as it came from the Conference Committee, by a vote 
of 43 to 15. It is said that many of the majority were opposed to 
the bill in principle, but were afraid to vote against it as that 
would endanger their political future. Such an explanation is dis- 
graceful in any legislator, and doubly disgraceful in a senator of 
the United States. The very object in giving the Senators a long 
lease of legislative office, and electing them otherwise than by the 
direct voice of the people, is to enable them to vote according to 
conviction and conscience. And every Senator accepts his high 
office with the implied pledge that no short-lived drift of public 
opinion shall be allowed to divert him from following the best 
light he can get on public questions. If we can rely on our sena- 
tors no longer in this respect, it is time to consider Mr. Harman’s 
plan for having them chosen directly by the whole people of the 
State. That certainly would have given us better men than many 
who have been chosen to the Senate this year. 

As for the Inter-State Commerce bill, its goodness and its bad- 
ness are both notable. It ought to have gone back to the Conference 
Comuittee to be amended as Senator McPherson proposed ; but it 
ought to be passed without the amendment, if the amendment 
cannot be bad. It is no better than a tentative step at best, and 
its failure will lead to something better, and especially to the 
amendment of the constitution to extend the power of Congress 
over the whole question. 

While on pooling it is too severe, on comparative charges it is 
too vague. It leaves large room for disproportionate charges for 
short hauls, as it merely forbids a railroad to charge as much for 
any short haul as for any long haul in the same direction. Even 
this is a gain, and acharge exactly proportional to distance could 
not be exacted. But there might have been some ground found 
between the two on which legislation might have rested. 

A bad defect is the omission of any supervision of the accounts 
of the railroad companies. While the larger public suffers from the 
unjust charges for freight and the like, a smaller but very exten- 
sive public suffers quite as much from the manipulation of ac- 
counts. The owners of stocks and bonds are often quite in the 
dark us to the value of their property. ‘They are alternately 
cheated into buying what is worthless and selling what is valuable. 
It is this uncertainty which leaves so much room for speculative 
ventures, and stimulates the gambling spirit. But if our railroads 
were inspected as carefully and as frequently as are the national 
banks, and were compelled to keep their accounts according to 
some uniform system, the stock market would become a far 
quieter and less disturbing element in our business life. 





Ir seems not improbable that Mr. Randall will be found as 
great an obstructive as Mr. Morrison in the matter of reducing the 
revenue in the right way. With the help of a very few Republi- 
cans, he has been laboring to secure the repeal of all the Internal 
Revenue taxes, while leaving the duty on sugarintact. Mr. Ran- 
dall has very much to accomplish by this policy. He may hope to 
solidify in the support of his presidential aspirations all the apple- 
jack distillers, tobacco-growers and sugar-planters of the South. 
But the Republicans have everything to lose and nothing to gain 
by supporting his proposals. They would give offence to all the 
moderate temperance sentiment of the North. The Prohibitionist 
of the pure type does not wish any tax on beer, whiskey or apple- 
jack—called euphoniously “ fruit brandy” in Mr. Randall’s plan. 
He prefers Free Trade in intoxicants, in the hope that the worse 





| the traffic becomes the better the hope of its entire abolition. But 
| the moderate temperance men, who far outnumber the Prohibition- 
| sts and constitute a good part of the Republican party, deprecate 
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the removal of any restraint upon the traffic in liquors. They 
would rather see the government levy a heavier tax, than repeal 
the present one. There is no better way to offend them and alien- 
ate them from the party, than to propose the abolition of the tax 
on intoxicants—a tax levied by every civilized nation on sub- 
stances of this kind, and sanctioned by the most venerable prece- 
dents of American finance. 

It is said that Mr. Randall fears the abolition of the district 
which now sends him to Congress, in the redistricting of the State 
this winter. He cannot afford to stay out of Congress, as he is not 
a man of sufficient magnitude to hold the public attention without 
occupying a public position. Then the Republican leaders owe it 
to the party to notify him that the district lines will run straight 
across the city, instead of stopping at the Delaware front wards, 
if he persists in standing in the way of Republican revenue reform. 





THE House has been less active in passing appropriation bills, 
but has done a good piece of work by passing the amended ver- 
sion of Mr. Edmunds’s Anti-Polygamy Law. The law as it came 
from the Senate was objectionable in some respects to the majori- 
ty of the House Committee. For instance it set aside two well 
recognized principles of our jurisprudence, in compelling wives to 
give evidence against their husbands, and in authorizing the issue 
of search-warrants on merely official responsibility. In these and 
some other respects the committee mitigated its severity ; but as 
it stands, it will be found a very severe blow to the power of the 
Morrison hierarchy. It more exactly defines the offence of 
polygamy, and adds to the means for proving it, especially by ac- 
cepting the testimony of the wife against her husband. It gives 
the lawful wife a dower right in her husband’s estate. It dissolves 
the two great corporations, the Church body and the Emigration 
board. It vacates all the judicial and executive offices of the ter- 
ritorial and local governments, and leaves it to the President to fill 
these. And it limits more strictly the lawful voters by requiring 
not merely abstinence from polygamous marriages, but loyalty to 
the law. And it requires a registration of all marriages, forbid- 
ding any which are not registered. 

We do not see that the law could go much farther toward the 
suppression of polygamy, except by establishing the “ registry of 
civil condition” which exists in France. But no measures of re- 
pression will accomplish much, unless they be accompanied by 
measures of enlightenment. Utah needs plenty of schools for its 
children, to diffuse better ideas of social relations and social duty. 
It needs a pure literature and the influence of the Christian 
Church. These things can be given it only by the organized 
efforts of the American people, acting outside their government. 
And while much has been done in this way, especially at the great 
centres of population, the territory is far from being effectively 
occupied. 

Some of the newsmongers at the capital predicted a hard 
time for the bill, because the Mormon lobby was spending money 
by the handful to defeat it. The final vote showed no influence 
of such expenditure, being as good as unanimous. We believe 
that the Saints had no such sums to expend, and that if they had 
they could have achieved nothing by them. It is said on good 
authority that there are not more than three or four men in the 
present Congress who can be reached by that kind of argument. 





THE triangular contest in New York over the Senatorship col- 
lapsed in the Republican caucus, Wednesday night, in a manner 
that had not been generally anticipated, though it was suggested 
in these columns, last week, as the alternative of Mr. Miller’s sue- 
cess. By the transfer of the Morton strength to Mr. Hiscock the 
latter was nominated, and Mr. Miller, who had needed but one or 
two votes on several ballots, was beaten. Mr. Hiscock will make 


a good Senator; he is not only sound on the question of Pro- 
tection, but he is one of the ablest advocates of the policy at Wash- 
ington, and his extended service in the House has given him | 
training and experience that are of high value, 





In Massachusetts, Mr. Dawes has been re-elected. There 
was no caucus nomination, and the result was reached on the 
second ballot in joint convention, mainly by the transfer of a large 
part of the Democratic vote, (which had been cast for Mr. P. A. 
Collins on the first), to Mr. Dawes, but in the “break” many 
Republicans also went to him from Robinson and Long. The 
result is a disappointment, no doubt, to the ardent younger ele- 
ment that supported Mr. Long, but the country cannot well help 
taking account of the latter’s abilities in the House, and feeling 
satisfied that the general interests have been well served in this 
settlement. Mr. Dawes is a senator of much more than the 
average of efficiency. He has rendered excellent service in the 
past: he still has youth and energy enough to make his mark on 
the course of legislation, as has been shown since this Congress 
assembled. 





THE choice of Connecticut for a successor to Senator Hawley 
was easily made. It fell of course upon Mr. Hawley himself. The 
State has as many men of ability as any of its population in the 
country. But Mr. Hawley has done so well, and has shown so 
much independence and loyalty, each in its own place, that every 
one is pleased with the result. 

The Connecticut legislature has but five lawyers in its mem- 
bership. This is a very notable departure from the usual Ameri- 
can practice, and one which should be imitated by other States. 
The legislature of the year will be none the worse for being kept 
free from the cramping traditions of a single profession. Perhaps 
it even may rise to such a height of wisdom that Connecticut will 
deal with the common law of conspiracy as England and Pennsyl- 
vania have dealt with it. 





DELAWARE sends back Mr. Gray to the Senate, as had been 
expected. Tennessee sends Mr. Whitthorne for the short term, 
but at this writing has not made up her mind as to the succession 
for the long term. Texas is in the same quandary, Governor Ire- 
land and Congressman Reagan being the foremost candidates. 
The railroad people are said to be active against the latter for his 
share in the Inter-State Commerce bill. In Nebraska the struggle 
between Mr. Van Wyck and several contestants, including Mr. 
Paddock, proceeds with the chances—we regret to say—in favor 
of the former. Illinois sends Mr. Charles B. Farwell, a Chicago 
millionaire, to fill General Logan’s seat, and Nevada has elected 
Mr. W. M. Stewart, who was in the Senate one term, several years 
ago, as the colleague of Mr. Nye. Senator Farwell has also had 
experience at Washington, having been a member of the House 
six years, (1871-5, and 1879-81.) As the Senate has so few million- 
aires, he will be a valuable acquisition. Mr. Hearst, of California, 
has not yet secured the seat he has paid for so liberally ; but no 
doubt he will do so. 





IN Indiana and New Jersey no conclusion of the Senatorial 
contests has been reached at this writing, but the prospect for the 
reélection of either Mr. Harrison or Mr. Sewell appears rather less 
favorable than a week ago. In Maine, Senator Hale has been re- 
chosen, and in Missouri, Mr. Cockrell ; in Minnesota, ex-Governor 
C. K. Davis succeeds Mr. McMillan. In West Virginia the Demo- 
cratic caucus has renominated Senator Camden. 





THE death of General Hazen is a loss to his friends and to the 
country, but a gain to the public service. There is no reason to 
doubt that he was a brave and effective soldier during the war; but 
in the Signal Service Bureau he was a signal failure. Such was 
his temper that he seemed equally incapable of deference to su- 
peviors and consideration for inferiors in office. He had no scien- 
tific fitness for the post, and his appointment through the pressure 
of his friends cost the Service some of its most capable members, 
and greatly impaired its efficiency. At his door lies the blame of 
the failure to rescue Lieutenant Greely and his men from their 
refuge among the polar snows, at the early dateagreed upon. We 
say this because we think it a crime against the best interests of 
the country to build to the memory of such men as General Hazen 
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the kind of monument we find in the obituary columns of most of 
the daily newspapers. Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur. 





In New York the McGlynn affair continues to gain in 
interest, as the parishioners of St. Stephen’s church have pledged 
themselves to stand by Dr. McGlynn as their pastor, in his resist- 
ance to Archbishop Corrigan and the Propaganda. They held a 
large meeting in the church, and resolved that they would con- 
tribute nothing to the support of the church until Dr. McGlynn 
was restored to them. This can result only in closing the church, 
if the people persist in boycotting the new priest, for the cost of 
keeping a Roman Catholic church in operation is very consider- 
able. And it is quite possible that they will be too much for the 
Archbishop. St. Mary’s church in this city set the bishop of Phil- 
adelphia at defiance for twenty years, and finally resumed its re- 
lations with him on its own terms, not his. To this day the proper- 
ty of that congregation is vested in trustees chosen by themselves, 
and not in the bishop, as is the case with the other churches of the 
diocese. 

We do not know how far the change made last year in 
the Roman Catholic Church of the United States, by which from a 
mission it became a national church, has modified the situation. 
But it ought to have the effect of lessening the absolute authority 
of the bishops and archbishops over priests and congregations, by 
securing to the latter such safeguards of their rights as are pro- 
vided in the canon law. It ought to make Dr. McGlynn more 
free to resist what he may regard as an invasion of his freedom 
as a priest of the church, and his people more at liberty to stand 
by their pastor in his resistance. 





THE case for Dr. McGlynn has not been made stronger by 
Mr. Henry George’s wholesale onslaught upon the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Even those among the members of that Church who 
think Dr. Corrigan has exceeded his powers and has acted against 
Christian charity, resent this attack as holding the whole body 
responsible for the act of a single official. Mr. Michael Davitt is 
probably the most important of all Mr. George’s disciples, and has 
done the most to get currency for his theories among the land- 
reformers of Ireland and Scotland. But he repudiates the lan- 
guage Mr. George has used, and sees harm to the cause of land 
reform in its publication. 

The United Labor party has organized in New York on a 
platform partly derived from Mr. George’s books, partly copied 
from the deliverances of the Knights of Labor, and party taken at 
second-hand from the platform of the old Greenback party. They 
ask some good and some foolish pieces of legislation. Of course 
they declare against all indirect taxes, proposing that a rent-tax 
on land take the place of every other form of revenue. This was 
challenged as committing them to Free Trade, but the inference 
was rejected by Prof. De Leon of Columbia College, who is one of 
the lights of the new party. Of course a prohibitory tariff would 
not involve the collection of direct taxes. But a declaration 
against indirect taxation includes in its scope every protective 
and revenue tariff that ever has been known in this or any other 
country. And this is the rock on which the Henry George party 
will go to pieces. American workmen, who know where their 
own interests lie, will not follow a leader who unfolds his theories 
under the patronage of the Free Trade Club. 





THE new State governments of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware camein on Tuesday, Governors Beaver, Green and Biggs 
being respectively inaugurated at the State capitals. Governor 
Beaver’s inaugural address was dignified and appropriate, without 
being especially notable as to its matter. He discussed State af- 
fairs,—as it was proper he should,—and referred to a number of the 
most important subjects. The prohibitory constitutional amend- 


ment, he said, must be submitted in good faith to the vote of the 
people, and in connection with the labor question he urged indus- 
trial education. 


One conspicuous feature of the “ inauguration ” 











was the courtesy of intercourse between the out-going and in-com- 
ing officers. Mr. Pattison’s and Mr. Black’s relations to the cere- 
mony were very gracefully discharged, and when General Beaver, 
at the conclusion of his address, thanked his predecessor, “ on be- 
half of the people, for duty well performed,” the audience heartily 
cheered both. Itis gratifying, at least, that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania are invited to a some what higher political plane thanthat of 
the Governor of Delaware, who made one of his strongest “ points ” 
by the demand that Republicans should be forthwith turned out of 
any national places they might now hold, and Democrats be put 
in their places. 

Governor Beaver has appointed Judge Kirkpatrick, of North- 
ampton county, Attorney-General, and ex-Lieut.-Governor Charles 
W. Stone, of Warren county, Seeretary of the Commonwealth,— 
it having been decided that the doubt as to Mr. Cooper’s eligibility 
was too serious to permit his appointment as Secretary. Mr. 
Stone is an exceptionally fit man for the place; he has ability, 
culture, public experience, and high character. Judge Kirkpatrick 
takes an important office, for which he is said to have excellent 
abilities ; his discharge of its duties can be better judged of, later. 





THE enormous change which impends in the municipal sys- 
tem of Philadelphia has caused a lively, though we should say not 
a deep or keen, interest in the choice of the new Mayor. The nom- 
ination of Mr. Fitier has not satisfied some elements of indepen- 
dent voters, and an effort has been made by a number of gentle- 
men known in the old Committee of One Hundred to find some 
other Republican who would run independently and be supported 
by the Democrats. At this writing they seem to have settled upon 
Mr. John Wanamaker. 





It may be affirmed with great confidence that whoever is 
made Mayor will find his position no bed of roses. He will pos- 
sess far more control over the city department than any of his 
predecessors, and if he masters the details of the system, he will be 
able to give it anefficiency anda unity it never has possessed since 
the city was consolidated. But in other very important respects 
he will find his hands unduly tied. He will not be able to remove 
any of his own subordinate heads of departments except for cause. 
He will do well to begin by putting every head of a department 
upon his honor to resign whenever the mayor asks his resigna- 
tion. This was what Mayor Low did in Brooklyn. Again he will 
be held responsible by the public for everything the police does or 
omits todo. Yet the police will be chosen by the head of the De- 
partment of Safety, and none of them will be liable to removal ex- 
cept for cause, and even then they can demand a trial by a jury of 
policemen. This is carrying permanence in tenure of office to a 
great length, and no doubt it will do much to prevent the police 
being used asa political machine. But it may also lead to less 
subordination and efficiency in the proper works of the force. 

The bill evidently will need much amendment to suit it to the 
actual needs of the city. Its main feature, the centralization of 
responsibility, marks what we believe to be a great gain. 





Ir is said that if you quarrel with a Persian dervish, he will 
sit down on your doorstep and starve himself to death, by way 
of overwhelming you with religious and social odium. Some- 
thing not unlike this is what Lord Iddesleigh did, when he died 
of heart disease at the threshold of Lord Salisbury’s rooms. But 
in this case the public is divided as to the proper recipient of the 
blame. The Tories generally denounce Lord Randolph Churchill 
as the original cause of all the trouble. Lord Randolph’s friends 
retort that his resignation did not involve any displacement of 
Lord Iddesleigh, and that it is Lord Salisbury who inflicted the 
slight which caused his sudden decease. And as he was all the 
more hurt at hearing of the intention to remove him from the 
foreign office first through the newspapers, certainly the case has 
the worse look for the present head of the Tory party. 

That Lord Randolph will continue amiable in the House of 
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Commons is hardly to be expected. His temper does not tend 
that way, and the treatment he has had from the organs of his 
party has not soothed it. He will have the support of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Liberals generally in his demand for a more careful 
and economical expenditure of the public money on the army and 
the navy ; and it is not impossible that he will return the favor by 
helping the Liberals in opposing the passage of any coercion law 
for Ireland. He always was disposed to come to an understand- 
ing with the Irish on other points, though not on Home Rule. 

In Ireland the Tories are in a quandary. They find them- 
selves too much weakened by the recent shift in the cabinet to 
carry out their plan of vigorous enforcement of the law. And yet 
they cannot well abandon it. Lord Londonderry, an Irish landlord 
with all the prejudices of his class, stands between them and his 
class, and also the judges and magistrates who represent that class. 
Some landlords, like Lord Dillon, appreciate the change in the 
atmosphere, and have yielded to the League. Others proceed 
with a high hand, and recent evictions in the severest days of a 
severe winter have caused a thrill of indignation in England, and 
have not strengthened the government. 

Another gain for Ireland has been the postponement of the 
negotiations between the Liberal leaders and Mr. Chamberlain 
until Parliament meets. The conference brought out the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain was ready to concede nothing of import- 
ance, that he wished for recognition for himself and his friends in- 
side the party while retaining his right to oppose and defeat it on 
the greatest question of its policy, and that if there were to be any 
surrender on Home Rule, Mr. Gladstone and not he was to make 
it. Of course nothing could come of such negotiations but a 
fresh appreciation of the Birmingham member’s impudence. 
Mr. Labouchere says he negotiated only because he cannot hold 
his own handful of Unionists, since Mr. Goschen entered the 
Tory cabinet. 





THERE are many signs of an impending war in Europe, and 
no substantial reason for one. There is no great question of either 
principle or interest at stake, to be settled by the arbitration of 
war. There is no popular pressure toward an international con- 
flict. Yet everywhere the nations are adding to the oppressive 
total of their military preparations, and the German chancellor 
quarrels with the Reichstag, because it lays a restriction not on 
the extent but on the perpetuity of preparations. At the same 
time it is evident that if Bismarck were as much afraid of war at 
an early date as he professes to be, he would not care a snap 
whether the supplies were voted for three years or for seven. His 
decided preference for the latter date rather indicates that he is 
not confident that war is to come at once. 

There may lie under the surface plots and counterplots which 
provoke the Chancellor to make ready. In 1867 the King of 
Hanover was plotting with France against Prussia, and Bismarck 
knew of it. The Hohenzollerns were to be humiliated, and a 
Guelphic empire was to be set up with French help, and was to 
cede the right bank of the Rhine to France. Who knows but 
the eagerness of the Danish government for more forts and more 
soldiers, which is at the bottom of the King’s quarrels with the 
Folkething, may be inspired from Paris, as part of a plan for the 
humiliation of Germany and the recovery of Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Sleswig? Gen. Boulanger is a man who probably could cast more 
light on the policy of the German government than any other 
man living. 

The proposal made in some quarters that the United States 
should step in as mediator, is not worth considering. Such in- 
terferences never prevent wars, although they sometimes bring 
them to an end, when both parties begin to tire of fighting, and 
neither sees anything to be gained by going on. Andif war 
would result in a general disarmament, it really would be less 
harmful to Europe than the demoralization of barrack life, and the 
exhaustion of resources which attends such a peace as Europe has 
had for twenty years past. 








THE SUGAR COUNTRIES AND OUR MARKETS. 

a purchases of sugar by this country from the other sugar- 

producing countries on this continent, for the last fiscal year, 
amounted to sixty-two millions of dollars, ($62,001,506). This 
bill was made with fifteen different countries and colonies: Mexi- 
co, Central America, British Honduras, Cuba, the British West 
Indies, Porto Rico, Hayti, San Domingo, the French, Dutch and 
Danish West Indies, Brazil, the United States of Colombia, and 
British and Dutch Guiana. The quantity procured, however, from 
some of these was small; from Dutch Guiana we bought $46,529, 
from British Honduras, $40,908, from the Dutch West Indies, $8,- 
444, from Hayti, $7,567, and from the United States of Colombia, 
$1,493; while we purchased from Mexico $33,640, and sold her $72,- 
621. 

The large purchases were made as follows: 


CouUNTRY. SUGAR PURCHASED FROM, 1886. 
Gime, . « $41,708,559 
British West Indies, 6,194,712 
Brazil, ‘ : 3,506,507 
Porto Rico, 4,125,210 
British Guiana, 1,856,390 
San Domingo, : 1,373,536 
French West Indies, 450,675 
Central America, 441,876 
Danish West Indies, 205,060 


This list exhibits the neighbors who have sugar to sell, and 
who now possess our market for that commodity. Some who ap- 
pear in it as selling the smaller quantities would be able to pro- 
duce and offer us more under favorable circumstances. Cuba’s 
enormous lead might be reduced if she did not have the posses- 
sion of our market on terms as favorable as Porto Rico, or Brazil, 
or the British West Indies. 

If, then, we should repeal the duty on sugar, or any part of 
it, we should accompany this repeal with specific provisions offer- 
ing the freedom of entry only to those countries that would compen- 
sate us for the advantage by concessions to our commerce, while 
we should withhold the freedom from all who did not so compensate 
us. The provisions by which we should guard this should include 
at least these features : 

1. No export duty to be imposed by the country selling the 
sugar, and asking free entry for it. 

2. Free entry to be granted only to sugar coming in American 
bottoms, or in bottoms of the country or colony producing the sugar. 
That is to say, if the sugar came from Cuba, it must arrive in 
either an American or a Cuban, (but not a Spanish), ship; if from 
the British West Indies, then in an American ship, or a ship of 
the British West India Islands,—but not a ship of Great Britain 
herself. 

3. Free entry to be granted only to countries which shall 
grant to our ships arriving in their ports the same moderation of 
charges which we now make in our ports,—i. e., freedom from all 
lighthouse and other “dues,” etc., etc. In other words, their 
charges upon our ships are to be no greater in kind or amount 
than are ours upon their ships. ; 

4, Noless favorable terms to be made for our goods arriving 
in their ports than are made in them forthe goods of other nations. 

These are provisions which would suffice, in all probability, 
for the end desired. They would greatly increase the carriage in 
American ships of the traffic between this country and the sugar- 
producing countries, and they would make it easy for our manu- 
factures to enter the markets of those countries upon the most 
favorable terms. The sale to us of over sixty millions of dollars’ 
worth of sugar per annum is a prize which would certainly be 
competed for. Indeed, as our total sugar purchase, last year, from 
all the world, was 763 millions, ($76,746,461), that is the real size 
of our market, for which competitors would strive. The conces- 
sion to us of diminished shipping “‘ dues ” would be very valuable, 
and as we asked for no greater diminution than we concede our- 
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selves, the demand would be reasonable. With this, and with the 
certainty of having the (sugar) cargo for the home-bound voyage, 
our American vessels could easily carry out our home products on 

_ the most favorable terms, and put them in the markets of the 
West Indies, Cuba, Mexico, Central America, and South America, 
upon a footing which could not be threatened by any other manu- 
facturing country. 








PENNSYLVANIA UNDER GOVERNOR PATTISON. 
sie close of Governor Pattison’s term brings up the question of 

his success or failure. How has Pennsylvania fared under his 
administration? He was elected by an unusual political conjunc- 
tion; he succeeded a party opponent, and now is succeeded by an- 
other. For twenty-two years no Democrat had been governor of 
Pennsylvania, and for at least four years to come no Democrat will 
be: how has this break in the political continuity of the State gov- 
ernment affected the interests of the people ? 

Summing up the answer to these questions in a word, it can 
hardly be denied that Pennsylvania has been a gainer by the oc- 
currence of this accidentally interposed administration. General 
Beaver now enters upon his duties under circumstances more fa- 
vorable to his real success than he would have possessed in 1883. 
The last four years, while superficially they seem to have made lit- 
tle change in the situation, have let in new light upon important 
matters. The relations of the railroads and other corporations to 
the State have been more vigorously considered, and have been 
brought to a more real and more effectual judgment, both in the 
courts and before the bar of public opinion, than had ever been 
done under a Republican administration. The advantage of this 
Governor Beaver and his Attorney-General will enjoy: they may 
much more effectively serve the public interests now than they 
could have been expected to do four years ago. Whatever they 
may choose to do with the proceedings begun by Mr. Cassidy, the 
development of facts under them has been of value, both in ex- 
plaining to the public the position of the railroads, and in aiding 
the new officials to judge what their duty may now be. 

Governor Pattison’s general policy has been right. He has, 
in the main, served the State honorably and well. The extra ses- 
sion of 1883, with the prolonged contest between the Governor 
and Legislature, was a tactical mistake, unfortunate in all its 
features. The investigation of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools had 
a somewhat theatrical air, and has made comparatively little im- 
pression on the public mind. But in general the attitude of the 
Governor upon the several questions of public policy that have 
passed under his view has been that of one honestly concerned for 
the common welfare, and not merely desirous to serve a partisan 
or private purpose. 
creditable, and his deliberation in making changes has contributed 
to the increase of the public feeling against that strenuous par- 
tisanship which would divide the citizenship of a State into two 
vehemently hostile camps, and make “ a clean sweep ”’ with every 
shift of power. Altogether, these features of his incumbency have 
given it dignity, from which his own personal bearing has not de- 
tracted. His administration will be referred to, in the history of 
the State, as one of credit. 

It seems, then, that the disturbance of political forces in 1882 
rather served than injured the public interests. It seems that to 
have had a Democratic governor interposed in the line of Repub- 
lican governors has served to give the Commonwealth light and 
air. The election of Mr. Pattison was no part of the plan of the 
Independents, in 1882, as we scarcely need to say, but it was in- 
evitable, as the outcome of their independent action, and the re- 
sponsibility would have been in some measure saddled upon them 
if Mr. Pattison had made a bad or incompetent officer. To a 
corresponding degree, therefore, they may be credited with the 
satisfactory result of the administration just closed. A Republican 
governor was what the Independents of ’82 desired, but the Dem- 
ocrat who came in through the gap in the line caused by their 
withdrawal, has not turned their courage into a disgrace, or made 


His appointments to office have been usually | 











it an assurance of public disaster for citizens to assert their own 
manhood in the face of political despotism. 








THE SITUATION IN GERMANY. 

— political situation in Germany is somewhat difficult for a 

person trained in English and American political ideas to 
comprehend. The Chancellor has dissolved the Reichstag, not for 
refusing the increase in the army estimates, which the government 
asked for, but because it insisted upon limiting the operation of 
the grant to three years instead of extending it to seven. He has 
done so without even a consultation with the ministry after the 
vote, and without even waiting for the completion of the vote. He 
has done it by a decree which was drawn up before the vote was 
taken, and which he held ready to be read at any moment. And 
all this on the plea that a grant for three years only would unfit 
Germany for a war, which is threatened for next spring. 

The truth is that Bismarck and his imperial master are thor- 
oughly impatient of any attempt on the part of the Reichstag to 
control the military establishment in any respect. They always 
have resented that claim. They wish to manage the army as 
Frederick the Great and his father did, and to have it understood 
that in the matter of voting the supplies the representatives of the 
German people are as much under orders as the troops. It is true 
that by some unhappy necessity or oversight, the constitution of 
the empire leaves it to the Reichstag to vote money for the pur- 
pose. But then the Reichstag should not avail itself of the power 
thus given it. It should doas it is told wherever the army is con- 
cerned. The Emperor and the Chancellor both appeal to the 
clause in the Constitution which gives the former authority to de- 
termine what shall be the effective force of the army. The appeal 
would be happier if the Reichstag had tried to interfere with that 
authority. It only said: “i‘ere is the money for all the troops 
you say you need, but you must come back in three years to ask 
for more, not in seven years as you propose.” And it is on the 
ground that the impending dangers of Europe make this a peril- 
ous policy that the Reichstag will be dissolved. 

What will the next Reichstag do? Will it be more to Bis- 
marck’s mind than the one he has dismissed? It is impossible to 
say. In his favor is the coalition of the National Liberals under 
Bennigsen with the two conservative parties. Never since 1872 
has he had a stronger coalition on his side. It is true that the 
halting policy of Bennigsen has reduced very greatly the strength 
of the National Liberals, and has driven multitudes of its sup- 
porters over to the Progressists. But after all its losses it is a 
powerful party, and for the first time it rallies unreservedly to the 
support of the Chancellor, with the certainty that it will get help 
from the land owners and the purchasers. 

Then again there is the loyalty of the German people to the 
Emperor. It is evident that Bismarck means to make as much 
of this as is possible. After the dissolution he at once got up a 
demonstration on the part of the Prussian junkers, to enable the 
Emperor to set the keynote of the campaign by a denunciation of 
the majority in the Reichstag. In reply toa deputation the old 
sovereign used language which would have been thought highly 
indecent in any country which possessed a free government. No 
English king since Charles I. lost his head has dared to speak of 
an English Parliament in such terms. But there is no doubt that 
the language was chosen deliberately to fire the German heart. 
It was chosen because the treatment of the representatives of the 
people like a lot of bureau clerks who have been insolent to their 
superiors is rather relished than otherwise by a very large part of 
the people of Germany. 

Representative government has no deep roots in the past of 
Germany or in the character of the people. No German Parlia- 


ment or Reichstag ever accomplished the deliverance of the coun- 
try at a great crisis of its liberties, as did the English Parliament 
or the American Congress. The most notable assembly of the sort 
that ever met, the Frankfort Parliament of 1848, is remembered 
And once in Prussian his- 


only for its follies and its factiousness. 
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tory it was the overriding of the National Parliament on the ques- 
tion of military supplies by this same emperor and this same ad- 
viser, that saved the country by fitting the nation for the struggles 
of 1867 and of 1870-71. It is these facts which make Bismarck 
stronger in his resistance than would be the casein almost any 
other country. 

On the other hand the three parties arrayed against Bismarck, 
and holding a majority of 39 in the recent vote, may prove them- 
selves much too powerful for him. He must win 20 seats from 
them even to secure a bare majority. He probably will win some 
from the Progressists by the alliance between the National Lib- 
erals and the Tories. And he just as probably will lose as many 
to the Social Democrats, who will oppose his policy on the best and 
highest grounds. It is they alone who denounce the maintenance 
of great standing armies and their increase,—they alone who urge 
a policy of disarmament for the salvation of Europe from bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. And the classes who are pinched the most by 
the reign of militarism, and who have felt it as bitterly since the 
last election as before, will rally to the support of the only leaders 
who have the courage to tell Bismarck and his master that their 
policy is one of oppression, exhaustion and national ruin. 

Herr Windhorst and the Catholic Centre probably will hold 
their own against the Chancellor. There is nothing in his career 
or his policy to strengthen him with the South Germans. The 
priesthood may be less bitter since he repealed the May Laws; 
but they cannot forget that it was nothing but the strength of the 
Centre party in the Reichstag which forced him to retire from the 
course of persecution, which his old and new allies, the National 
Liberals, induced him to enter upon. 

On the whole it seems safe to doubt whether Bismarck and the 
Emperor—Ego et Rex meus—will get a Reichstag to their mind by 
the new elections. 








ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF SPEECH. 

E referred briefly in THE AMERICAN of September 11th last 

to the address delivered by Horatio Hale, Esq., on the 

Origin of Language and the Antiquity of Speaking Man before the 

Section of Anthropology of the American Association for the Ad- 

vancement of Science, in July, 1886, at Buffalo; but the matter 

there brought forward was so interesting and its treatment so 

striking as to demand a fuller notice than has been previously ac- 
corded it. ; ; 

The question propounded is twofold: philological and arche- 
ological. What is the origin of linguistic stocks? and When did 
man acquire the faculty of speech? We are not to concern our- 
selves with the origin of “the sixty languages of the Aryan or 
Indo-European stock, the twenty-eight languages of the Hamito- 
Semitic family, the one hundred and sixty-eight languages enu- 
merated by Mr. R. N. Cust as composing the great Bantu or 
South African family, and the thirty-five languages of the wide- 
spread Algonkin stock.” Their development is a mere matter of 
linguistic detail. But what are we to say when these families are 
to be traced back to their mother-tongue? How are we to cross 
the abyss which scholars from Humboldt to Hovelacque have de- 
clared impassable ? and ; 

Some philologians believe that primitive man did not possess 
the faculty of speech, and so split up into groups before it was ac- 
quired. But from several points of view their hypothesis raises 
greater difficulties than it was intended to remove. 

Mr. Hale’s theory attributes the origin of linguistic stocks to 
the language-making instinct of children, which is so strong that 
if two children are left much to themselves they will develop a 
language sufficient for mutual intercourse and entirely unintel- 
ligible to the parents. This curious development naturally takes 
place most frequently in the case of twins. Fortunately in a 
number of instances such children have been carefully watched 
by intelligent observers and portions of their strange vocabularies 
have been preserved. They present no similarity to the language 
of the parents, no special tendency to monosyllabic words, and 
generally seem to have a distinct syntax of their own. Accord- 
ingly all that is necessary to insure the growth of a new linguistic 
stock is that two or more children should grow up somewhat 
removed from the influence of their parents. So that if a single 
pair should wander off into an uninhabited region and die, leay- 
ing behind them a family of children, it is quite probable that their 
speech would be an entirely novel language. It is significant that 
of the two hundred linguistic stocks known by far the greater 








part belong to our continent. And if we further remember that 

such family migrations are common among our hunting tribes the 

explanation need not be difficult. Ifsuch a case were to happen 

in Europe the rigor of the climate would probably not permit the 

orphaned children to grow up and perpetuate their language.° 
But in some of the milder climates of America such as California 

a family of children left to themselves might very well survive, so 

that we need not be surprised to find only five linguistic stocks in 

all Europe, but nineteen in California alone. In the interior of 
Brazil too, as we would expect on this hypothesis, the number of 
isolated languages is very large. Australia, however, which 

presents equally favorable climatic influences, possesses but one 
family of languages. But then Australia is “subject to severe 
droughts, and is so scantily provided with edible products that 

the aborigines are often reduced to the greatest straits. It is well 
known that an entire exploring party of white men, well provided 
with fire arms, perished of famine in attempting to traverse the 
interior.” 

We are now confronted by the second problem—the antiquity 
of speaking man. Geology and paleontology ask us to believe 
that man has existed for at least 200,000 years. Tradition in 
America points to no date further back than 3000 years, while 
Aryan, Semitic and Egyptian to 4000 B. C., or thereabouts. How 
is this enormous discrepancy to be reconciled? Plainly by the 
supposition that primitive man was speechless. And this suppo- 
sition is supported by the strange fact that the genial tubercle, a 
little excrescence in the middle of the inner curve of the jaw, which 
is used as the point of insertion for a muscle which moves the 
tongue and is mainly instrumental in speaking, is absent both in 
fossil man and in the higher forms of apes. We have plenty of 
evidence that fossil man was possessed of very considerable intelli- 
gence, and it seems not impossible just as a child is sometimes born 
with a sixth finger so one might have suddenly been born with a 
genial tubercle. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these latter statements re- 
quire confirmation. But the whole investigation is valuable and 
suggestive, and reaches the conclusion that speaking man is no 
older than 10,000 years, and that the earliest spoken language be- 
longed to the Hamito-Semitic family. 








BEAUMARCHAIS AND “ THE LOST MILLION.” 
rr. Charles J. Stillé has printed in a modest pamphlet of 51 
pages a chapter of the secret history of the American Revo- 
lution,—the story of Beaumarchais and his dealings with the 
United States. It is clear, succinct and concise, gives the result of 
a wide reading, and summarizes in brief the main features of a 
contest that for fifty years was waged in Congress, and is only 
now finally ended by this scholarly contribution. Beaumarchais’s 
place in literature and in the social and political contests of his 
own country may be said to rest on Lomenie’s exhaustive life, but 
even in that encyclopedic biography, the author naturally took 
the view of the family and of the French government, that Beau- 
marchais never received full payment either in money or credit 
for what was due him by the United States. To this point Mr. 
Stillé has directed his inquiry, and his answer, based on the rec- 
ords, is fortunately such as must satisfy any American desirous 
that justice should be done to all. Beaumarchais was just such 
an agent, an old adept in intrigue and fertile in expedients, as the 
French government could safely employ in helping the struggling 
colonies in their revolt against Great Britain, so as best to satisfy 
the Gallic hatred of the country that had despoiled France of its 
American possessions by the Treaty of 1763, and at the same time 
to disguise the fact of its participation. Beaumarchais, under the 
name of Rodrigue Hertalez et Cie., for two years and a haif, be- 
tween the spring of 1776 and the fall of 1778, supplied the Ameri- 
can forces with arms and gunpowder and other indispensable 
munitions of war, of inestimable value in the desperate needs of 
the colonies, and with money too, until after the Treaty of Alli- 
ance, when, disguise being no longer needed, the French govern- 
ment openly sent its fleet and its soldiers, and continued its other 
gifts. In money between 1776 and 1781 we got about 1,800,000 franes, 
and from Beaumarchais supplies valued at about five millions of 
livres, all of which were paid for except one million, over which a 
contest lasted for fifty years as to whether it was his money or 
that of France. 
Prof. Stillé shows that now there can be no doubt that this 
‘“* Lost Million ” was part of the gift of France, for which she was 
content to be repaid in the injury inflicted on Great Britain, yet 
Beaumarchaisand his heirs, and French governments and officials 
of high degree, and ministers of all shades of politics for all these 
years have kept up a cry of injustice, because this sum too was 
not returned. Indeed it was soeffectually maintained that two 
Committees on Claims, and two Select Committees, and two Attor- 
ney-Generals recommended its payment, whiletwo Committees on 
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Claims and one Select Committee reported against it. Even when 
in 1835 the heirs of Beaumarchais accepted a final settlement, in 
which this claim was forever renounced, they kept in reserve the 
privilege of telling the story in their own way, and when Lomenie 
in 1856 published his Life of Beaumarchais, mainly based on fam- 
ily papers piously preserved, he still insisted on it that the United 
States was a debtor to Beaumarchais, although Mr. Stillé shows 
from the documents printed in the Life, that Beaumarchais was 
characteristically overcharging us, trusting that he would not be 
discovered, ‘There is something touching in the fact that our plain 
American commissioners, Dean, Lee and Franklin, and our Amer- 
ican ministers in France, from Gouverneur Morris down tothe day 
of the final settlement, were able to withstand the pressure of the 
French governmc.\t and its agents high and low, and to do justice 
both to their own country and to its honest creditors. Naturally 
this minute study of our dealings with France during the trying 
times of the Revolution, leads Mr. Stillé to a statement of the ac- 
tual benetit of the help given by that country. He makes full ac- 
knowledgment of its inestimable value to us, but he is clear that 
she found a full return in the injury inflicted on Great Britain, 
and in the benefit of the commerce with the American continent 
secured by our independence. All of this was cheaply purchased 
by the payment of less than two millions of dollars, and @ war of 
live years against an ancient enemy. Mr. Stillé finds but one dis- 
interested Frenchman serving in our Revolution, and that is Lafay- 
ette, who made the American cause his own because he believed 
it to be that of liberty and human rights, and who fought for the 
principles that governed Washington and his fellow-soldiers. 





EAST O’ THE SUN AND WEST O’ THE MOON. 
\ HERE the ocean meets the skies, 
Where the ships flit past all day, 
Sailing, sailing, far away, 
Past where all the ships are sailing, dim and far an island lies. 


There sleeps Sigurd by his sword, 
Resting in its jeweled sheath; 
There, upon the glittering heath, 
Motionless the dragon Fafnir coils upon Andvara’s hoard. 


There, beneath gold-blighted trees, 
Midas on a golden throne 
Ever sits and broods alone, 
With his gold-encrusted elbows resting on his gilded knees. 


Rajah Vickram, Surai Bai, 
Kings and heroes, slumber deep 
In that land’s enchanted sleep; 
While across their silent figures curious pale reflections play. 


For, in all that sleeping land, 
One thing wakes, to leap and soar, 
Pegasus forevermore 
Lightly brushes past the hill-tops, lightly skims along the strand. 


Wide he spreads his shining wings, 
Spurns with silver hoofs the ground, 
Lightly sweeps around and round, 
Rises in aerial spirals, cleaves the ether till it sings. 


As he soars through shining skies, 
From his wings reflections bright, 
Flickering down in fitful light, 
Speed across the resting figures till they seem to wake and rise. 


And the small waves lap, and run 
Up the beach where sea shells lie, 
Bluely arches up the sky, 
Where he lives and soars forever in that Land beyond the Sun. 


KATHARINE PYLE. 





REVIEWS. 
A LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, to the 
Close of President Jackson’s Administration. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1886. 
A BrieF History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Series.) New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 
TINHESE histories are notable as illustrating the progress of the 
art of historical writing. Each is an interesting work; the 
narrative is graceful, (in Col. Higginson’s especially so), and care- 
ful without being dry. Each gives many details that the older 
time historians would have passed by as not germane, and by « 
thorough study of either an intelligent reader will have a good 


(Barnes’s Historical 
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ume is, indeed, a remarkable compend of information. With the 
main text of the narrative, the foot notes, the chronological sum- 
maries, the blackboard analyses of events, the numerous maps, 
and the abundant pictures, it presents a compact mass of details 
which goes far to testify how earnestly, in the great contest of the 
school books, publishers have been obliged to exert themselves. 
It is hard to imagine how a more complete presentation of the 
subject could be made within the same space, or how a greater 
amount of information could be carried into a work intended to 
be “ brief.” 

Col. Higginson’s book has several peculiarities which even a 
casual examination discovers. It is, in the first place, the result 
of a Boston man’s outlook upon the world. Practically, it has three 
parts: an elaborate preliminary account of the voyages of discov- 
ery ; a history of the settlements in Massachusetts, with passing 
illusions to the fact that there were other settlements; and a 
number of entertaining chapters on the progress of the country after 
the War of Independence,—these last giving the reader some idea 
that the United States is not entirely confined to a region east of 
the Hudson river. In the preliminary part, the amplitude of de- 
tail is certainly excessive. What have the settlements of Canada, 
Balboa’s expedition to Darien, the fights of Drake and Hawkins, 
and all the chapter of bloody piracy in the West Indies and the 
Caribbean Sea, to do with the United States? Ifit be answered 
that it was connected collaterally with the beginnings of these 
volumes, so we might link on Pizarro, too, and give an extended 
chapter to Cortez. There are three or four illustrations given of 
archeological remains in Yucatan, one of Drake’s “ Attack on San 
Domingo,” and another of the “‘ Defeat of the British under Sir 
John Hawkins at San Juan de Ulloa,” none of which are so fit or 
so much needed as some really relating to the United States of 
America. 

In the colonial and Revolutionary periods, Col. Higginson is 
most attentive to his neighbors about Boston. He does, indeed, 
relate that the Declaration of Independence was framed at Phila- 
delphia, but except this episode, which occupies eighteen pages, 
and actually has seven illustrations, the allusions either to the set- 
tlement of the colonies south of New England, or to the events of 
the Revolution upon their soil, can be regarded as only casual men- 
tion. Perhaps this may be sufficiently illustrated by the pictures 
that are given. Beginning with the colonial period, (Raleigh’s 
Virginia settlement, 1585), there are forty-eight of these down to 
that of Washington’s inauguration as President. Of the whole, 
one isa map of the Atlantic coast, three are portraits of persons 
foreign to the United States, (Chatham, Montcalm, and Wolfe), and 
twenty-six relate to Massachusetts or the adjoining States,—only 
three or four, asa matter of fact, to the latter. All the other 
colonies get four portraits; these are John Smith, Cecil Calvert, 
Patrick Henry, and John Dickinson, (he being putin, apparently, as 
the foil to John Adams’s merit’s;) while of the Yankee portraits 
there are no less than thirteen—Endicott, Winthrop, Sir Wm. 
Pepperell, Cotton Mather, Samuel Sewall, James Otis, Ezra 
Stiles, Paul Revere, Joseph Warren, Gen. Wm. Heath, Samuel 
Adams, Elbridge Gerry, and Fisher Ames. Why Col. Higginson 
contented himself with so few must remain a marvel. He might 
have called the roll at the foot of Bunker Hill monument, and put 
into his gallery all the neighbors’ family pictures. 

The fact that after the first few months’ operations the war of 
Independence was fought out in the other colonies, and that no 
engagement of any importance whatever took place in New Eng- 
land after the scuffle at Bunker Hill, would hardly be inferred from 
Col. Higginson’s book. The struggle is epitomized, and serves as 
an appendix to the elaborate account of its opening in eastern 
Massachusetts ; the battles where armies actually met and con- 
tevded, where the flame of American endeavor now flickered and 
again rose brightly, where in truth the independence of the country 
was achieved, are meagrely recorded, and hardly more than that. 
There is no portrait of Greene, none of Wayne, none of La Fayette, 
the three most distinguished soldiers, after the great Captain him- 
self, in the patriot army ; and there is none of Penn, or Franklin, 
two of the largest figures in the history of North America, for 
whom even the reverend Ezra Stiles, or Paul Revere, who saw two 
lanterns, and made a “ ride,” might perhaps have given way a 
little, in a real history of the United States. 

We no not find this puerile provincialism in the Barnes book. 
It is really a history of the country, and not merely of a neighbor- 
hood, and the reader’s impression will probably be one of fair 
proportion and perspective, after he has finished the narrative. 
It has some faults. For the use of young people there is more 
detail of battles, with more pictures of their sanguinary features, 
than is desirable or at all necessary. Indeed, if we were to take 
out the accounts of the Indian wars, the war of Independence, the 
war of 1812, the war with Mexico, and the war of the Rebellion, 
there would be but a thin volume left. As a rule, the illustrations 
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are good, but some are absurd enough. The portrait of Penn is a 
caricature, and derived from no authentic picture. That of 
Columbus, considering the fact that there are at least half a dozen 
different ones to select from, (as witness the collection in Mr. 
Justin Winsor’s volume II.), appears to be the meanest and most 
ignoble face of the lot. In the picture of the Valley Forge camp, 
(Col. Higginson, by the way, seems to regard Valley Forge as of 
very little consequence compared with the affright to the neigh- 
bor women on the night of Revere’s ride), two soldiers are shown 
as beneath a ragged old tent, as if all the world had not been 
taught, over and over again, how the forest was felled, by Wash- 
ington’s orders, and log huts built, at the very beginning of the 
encampment. The maps in this book are good. We observe that 
the settlement of the Swedes at Christina, (Wilmington), is ac- 
curately given as in 1638: in the “Primary” history of Messrs. 
Barnes it is said to have been in 1689. 

Col. Higginson’s book has not, to be candid, a proper title. 
It should be called, “‘ Voyages and Expeditions of Europeans to 
North and South America prior to the year 1600; With some Es- 
says on Subsequent Events in American History, by a Gentleman 
residing at Cambridge, Massachusetts.” His style is pleasant, of 
course; Col. Higginson always writes well. But he has not made 
a real “history of the United States,” and readers who know 
much of the subject will not need a protracted inspection of his 
book to perceive this fact. 





CAP AND BELLS. By Samuel Minturn Peck. New York: White, 

Stokes & Allen. 

If the title of a book has comparatively little to do with its 
ultimate success or failure, it is nevertheless true that the desire of 
the majority of readers to become acquainted with an author is 
often enhanced or diminished by a title. An attractive name is 
the first step towards friendship between an author and his readers. 

In the choice he has made for his volume of poems, Mr. Peck 
places himself on good terms with the public by the modesty of 
his poetic claim. Discerning minds will soon arrive at the con- 
clusion that this young poet has accomplished more than simply 


to 
“ Wear the cap and bells.” 


He has made them the vehicle of captivating thoughts and of 
“ delightful measures,” and has given us fresh proofs of low fas- 
cinating the muses are in their lighter moments. 

Mr. Peck is undoubtedly the southern Locker, and his poems 
have a grace and joyousness, and freedom from affectation, that 
will endear them to many hearts. He has a genuine faculty for 
song-writing, and it requires no keen critic to detect his success in 
this department of poetry. Thus, a“ A Knot of Blue” seems to 
set itself to music: 

A KNOT OF BLUE. 
(FOR THE BOYS OF YALE.) 


She hath no gems of lustre bright 
To sparkle in her hair; 
No need hath she of borrowed light 
To make her beauty fair. 
Upon her shining locks afloat 
Are daisies wet with dew, 
And peeping from her lissome throat 
A little knot of blue. 
A dainty knot of blue, 
A ribbon blithe of hue, 
It fills my dreams with sunny gleams, 
That little knot of blue. 


{ met her down the shadowed lane, 
Beneath the apple tree; 
The balmy blossoms fell like rain 
Upon my love and me; 
And what I said, or what I did 
That morn, I never knew, 
But to my breast there came and hid 
A little knot of blue. 
A little knot of blue, 
A love-knot strong and true, 
’Twill hold my heart till life shall part, 
That little knot of blue. 
“The Dimple on Her Cheek,” ‘ At The Making of the Hay,” 
“ A Kiss in The Rain,” and “‘ Under the Rose ” are full of bewitch- 
ing melody and romance. 
There is a vein of real archness in many of Mr. Peck’s songs 
and lyrics. nd. ial 
plunder,” and there are equally felicitous descriptions scattered 
throughout his volume. It would require a world-wearied heart 


not to yield to the charm of such verses as the following about 
‘The Little Blue-Eyed Thief: ” 
She to the raylet seemed akin, 
So bright she was, so sweet and fair ; 


He calls a kiss stolen under the rose “a dainty bit of 





I wondered much that she came in, 

I wondered more she lingered there. 
When, lo! as lightly as a leaf, 

She kissed my forehead, gaunt and gray, 
The darling little blue-eyed thief 

Who stole my heart away ! 


She went as softly as she came, 
A tinkling laugh was all I heard ; 
I knew it was the little dame, 
So much it sounded like a bird. 
Then with my vanished gloom and grief, 
Another thing I lost that day, 
And soon I knew the little thief 
Had borne my heart away. 


Many of Mr. Peck’s poems possess the abundant fancy, the 
spontaneous humor, and the rhythmic flow essential to the best 
society verse. 

There is much to admire and remember in such lyrics as “I 
wonder what Maud will say!” “A Fair Attorney,” ‘“ Bessie 
Brown, M. D.,” and ‘If Icould Weave into my Verse.” ‘ Dollie” 
and “ Lillian’s Fan” are worthy of Dobson in thought and treat- 
ment. In the prelude to his book, Mr. Peck tells us: 


“‘What songs we'll sing! What pranks we’ll play! 
But hold, good Sirs— your pardon, pray, 
If sadder notes than those of glee 
Should mingle with our minstrelsy : 
The jester is not always gay 
Beneath the Cap and Bells.” 


This is well sung, and the truth of it is proved in the latter 
portion of the volume. 

It can scarcely be denied that Mr. Peck attains his high- 
writer mark as a poet in the composition of songs and vers de 
societe, but there are some of* his serious poems that should not be 
ignored. 

‘‘ The Blossoms of The Sea” is an admirable piece of work, 
and so is ‘The Exiles,” from which I extract the following fine 
lines: 

An alien ’neath a lowering sky, 
I too am not unknown to Care; 
I watch the dreary clouds go by— 
The dusky pennants of Despair. 


“‘ Noontide,” ‘“‘ Mock Orange,” “‘ A Dirge,” “A Legend,” “ The 
Phantoms of the Night,” ‘‘ Hafiz,” “ Paul Hamilton Hayne,” and 
“Before The Dawn” all deserve conscientious commendation. 
I cannot refrain from copying this tenderly suggestive little ballad 
entitled 

THE CAPTAIN’S FEATHER. 


The dew is on the heather, 
The moon is in the sky, 
And the Captain’s waving feather 
Proclaims the hour is nigh 
When some upon their horses 
Shall through the battle ride, 
And some with bleeding corses 
Must on the heather bide. 


The dust is on the heather 
The moon is in the sky, 
And about the Captain’s feather 
The bolts of battle fly; 
But hark! what sudden wonder 
Breaks forth upon the gloom? 
It is the cannon’s thunder— 
It is the voice of doom! 


The blood is on the heather, 
The night is in the sky, 
And the gallant Captain’s feather 
Shall wave no more on high; 
The grave and holy brother 
To God is saying mass, 
But who shall tell his mother, 
And who shall tell his lass? 


Mr. Peck’s book would have gained in quality by the omis- 
sion of certain poems, and the less frequent use of a few favorite 
words, but these errors may be expected from all young poets. 
Some mature singers are guilty of the same mistakes. 

WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 





Happy HuntTING GrRounDs: A TRIBUTE TO THE Woops AND 
FieLps. By William Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated by the 
Author. New York: Harper & Bros, 

The scope of this beautiful volume is fairly indicated, if not 
entirely covered, by its title, which is further helped by the apt 
quotation, by way of motto, “are there not hunters who rally toa 
nobler music than that of the hunting horn?’ Mr. Gibson is 
felicitous in touches of this kind, and we may say at once that 
while “Happy Hunting Grounds” is to be rated primarily as an 
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art book, its literary merits are uncommon. Very seldom indeed 
do we find the companion faculties of design and composition 
accompany one another so naturally and successfully as they do 
in Mr. Gibson’s books, and as they have especially done in this 
instance. Genuine effects of the kind are not unknown of course, 
as witness such current producers as Mr. G. H. Boughton and Mr. 
Howard Pyle,—still they are not common, and Mr. Gibson may 
without injustice to any of his versatile brethren he placed in the 
fore-front of these double-workers. So sound are his ideals, so 
elevated his taste, and so admirable his style in literature that 
one of the earliest convictions of the reader of Mr. Gibson must be 
that he had, or has, the qualities to make himself a force as an 
author independently of his command of art. Published without 
a single picture ‘“‘Happy Hunting Grounds” would yet be a 
notable triumph, and would on some accounts be more read and 
better appreciated than it will be in its present elegant and ex- 
pensive form. That is to say, it is here offered in folio, as a gift 
book, and in a shape not very easy to read, while the matter of it 
deserves to be treasured in a way that centre table literature sel- 
dom attains to. And yet we feel ‘‘a divided duty,” for we could 
by no means spare Mr. Gibson’s perfect pictures of tree, plant, 
flower and insect life. We have a clear conviction, though, that 
the publishers would find their profit in putting forth an edition 
of the text alone, in a volume of readable proportions, and at a 
low price. Not knowing what he would be losing in the missing 
pictures the reader of that book might deserve no pity. 

Some of the matter of this volume we recognize as having 
appeared in the magazines, and it may all have been so published, 
but it is here entirely reset, while index, etc., give it the air of 
newly considered work. It is divided into seven sections descrip- 
tive of various phases of outdoor life, including as many avenues 
of approach to labors which partake equally of the enthusiasms of 
the artist and the naturalist. In the matter of merit there is little 
to choose in these various excursions, nor hardly in that of native 
charm. One and all give keen emphasis to the experiences of a 
spirit perfectly in accord with nature, and having an admirable 
command of agencies fitted to convey his feelings and impressions 
to others. The section called “Singing Wings,” (the curious in- 
struments which compose nature’s summer orchestra, crickets, 
grasshoppers, katydids), has a peculiar fascination as adding to 
subtle description what we may call a personal element. In 
another way we have manifestations of this sort in ‘‘A Witch 
Hazel Copse,”’ giving with delightful sketches of the plant and its 
habitat some agreeable facts and fancies on the divining rod 
“delusion,” or however else we may choose to regard it. ‘‘Sap 
Bewitched,” has this fascination of direct object also, being de- 
voted to the strange vagaries wrought in vegetation, especially 
upon the oak tree, by the gall fly. On such subjects Mr. Gibson 
writes with the knowledge and point of the botanist and biologist, 
and the many-sided acquirements of the artist-author are followed 
with combined ease and satisfaction. The remaining section, “A 
Winter’s Walk,” ‘Backyard Studies,” *“‘A Grassy Road,’ and 
“Wood Notes,” have not as much character as those especially 
referred to, but we do not mean that they are conventional. Na- 
ture in many moods is portrayed here, and with touch at once 
strong and gentle, loving and sweetly humorous. The drawings 
accompanying the text, nearly one hundred in number, are as 
perfect things of the kind as have ever been produced. The 
spiritual force of some, the dainty grace, the wayward tenderness, 
of others, all go to the making of a book to be truly prized. The 
work is dedicated to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and with all the 
attentions that gentleman has received in his life we doubt if he 
has had paid him many compliments so delicate as this. 





TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. Translations from the Gor- 
gias and the Republic of Plato. Pp. xxii. and 176. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume, we presume, is from the pen of that Newport 
lady who already has given us two volumes of translated selec- 
tions from Plato. The first of the two was made up from those 
dialogues which narrated the trial and death of Socrates. The 
second, ‘“‘ A Day in Athens with Socrates,” consisted of selections 
from the “ Protagoras” and the ‘‘ Republic,” and discussed virtue 
and justice. The third consists chiefly of a slightly condensed 
translation of the ‘‘ Gorgias,” with a dozen pages of similar con- 
tents from the “ Republic.” After the dialogues which relate to 
the dying hours of Plato’s master, there is no dialogue more likely 
to be relished by the general reader than the“ Gorgias.” It does not 
touch upon the deeper problems of the Platonic metaphysics. It 
abounds in the Attic salt of Socratic wit and irony. The dramatic 
contrasts are lively and well sustained. It enforces the simplest 
principles of universal equity and virtue in new and unexpected 
ways. And it casts great light on the religious ideas of the Greeks, 
especially with reference to retribution in the future life. In a 
word, it is that one of Plato’s dialogues which we would commend 








to anyone who wished to make a first acquaintance with his works, 
for it. is the one which best rewards perusal itself, and is the most 
likely to lead on to farther study. 

In this translation great pains has been taken to keep ciose to 
the Greek, and yet give a rendering into good and idiomatic Eng- 
lish. In both respects the American translator decidedly sur- 
passes Prof. Jowett’s version, which we cannot regard as a final so- 


lution of the problem of bringing Plato to English readers. Also 
the introduction and notes are brief and to the point. But we ob- 


ject to making sucha book the vehicle for side-slaps at contem- 
porary characters, as when it is said that “throughout the whole 
dialogue it is constantly brought home to us that although the 
palmy days of oratory are over and a public of listeners has, with 
us, in great measure, given place to one of readers, there 
still are statesmen and teachers whose personal magnetism and 
fluent speech serve to screen corrupt principles and ignoble aims.” 
In view of the public use made of the phrase *‘ personal magnetism ” 
in the last presidential campaign, it is impossible to regard its use 
ip this sentence as impersonal or inoffensive. 





A SIGNAL Success. THE WORK AND TRAVELS OF Mrs. MARTHA 

J. Coston. An Autobiography. Pp. 333. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott Co. 1886. 

This entertaining book, though written by a woman, “ means 
business.’”’ It states and proves her husband’s claim to the inven- 
tion of that valuable life-saving device known as Coston’s Night 
Signals. In his brief career he had shown extraordinary inventive 
genius, but he was taken away by death before he had brought his 
system of pyrotechnic signals into actual use. His youthful widow 
took up the task. Her persevering application, admirable tact, 
and excellent business capacity have availed to develop his idea, 
to put it into practical shape, to bring it to the attention of every 
commercial nation, and to secure its adoption in nearly every form 
of marine service. It is painful, however, to learn that Mrs. Cos- 
ton’s labors have met with more discouragement and opposition 
from the Navy Department of her own country than from any 
other source. On the other hand, the United States Life-Saving 
Service has constantly borne testimony to the effectiveness of the 
invention to which she has devoted her life. Through all he 
career she has been a thoroughly patriotic American. Her book 
portrays her character frankly and exhibits a striking instance of 
the evolution of a foolish girl into an accomplished, successful wo 
man. If a punning title to a serious book may ever be pardoned, 
it should be in this case. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
aL. all the copies of the limited edition of the Putnams’ 
proposed issue of Franklin’s works, edited by John Bigelow, 
have been subscribed for. In addition to his translation of the 
** Odyssey ’’ Mr. William Morris has at press a prose pamphlet en- 
titled ‘“‘’The Aims of Art.”——The Harpers have in preparation a 
new set of plates of General Wallace’s ‘ Ben Hur.” 

Encouraged by the success of his Ruskin Anthology Mr. Wil- 
liam Sloane Kennedy has made a record of the famous critic’s pe- 
culiar theories in social philosophy. “Speeches and Diplomatic 
Papers,” by James G. Blaine, will be published by the Henry Bill 
Publishing Co., of Norwich, Conn. It is edited by John L. Stevens, 
formerly minister to Sweden. The centenary of the birth of 
Rev. R. H. Barham, author of “‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,” will be 
celebrated by the erection of a museum and public library at Can- 
terbury. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton is arranging for publication a collec- 
tion of Odes delivered at theatre Inaugurals in this country. A 
number of hitherto unpublished letters of Longfellow are to be 
printed in the Home Journal. Thomas Whittaker announces 
Canon Luckock’s “ The Bishops in The Tower.’”——The impres- 
sions received by Laurence Oliphant during his three years’ stay 
in Palestine, originally printed in the New York Sun, will shortly 
appear under the title of “ Haifa ” from the press of Harper & Bros. 

As a curious circumstance in connection with Brockhaus’ 
‘* Conversations-Lexikon,” it may be stated that the fifteenth vol- 
ume, published last month, closes with the biography of General 
Uhrich, the defender of Strassburg in the last war between France 
and Germany, and that the news of the General’s death, which 
occurred on October 8, arrived at Leipzig as the sheet was passing 
through the press. 

Mr. Browning’s new volume will have the strange title, ‘‘ Par- 

















leyings with Certain People of Importance in Their Day.” It will 
be brought out on this side by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Harper 





& Bros. have nearly ready Dr. Franz von Reber’s “‘ History of Me- 
dizval Art,’ translated by Joseph Thacher Clarke. Sir G. W. 
Cox, author of various books of merit, has just completed “ A 
Concise History of England and the English People.” Lieut. 
Col. Sir Lambert Playfair, author of various works relating to 
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North Africa, is engaged on a compilation of historic and other in- 
teresting references to that country.——Mr. M. G. Mulhall is pre- 
paring an important statistical work, “ Fifty Years of English 
Progress, 1837 to 1887.” 

In Great Britain last year the novels published exceeded in 
number the volumes belonging to any other branch of literature. 
There are 755 works of fiction on the list—214 of these being new 
editions. Religious books come next; there were 616 of these, and 
136 were new editions. 

Arrangements are in progress for an important and immediate 
addition to the ranks of English literary periodicals in the shape 
of a Classical Review. Promises of support have been obtained 
from many well-known classical scholars. 

Dr. Simeone Levi announces the publication of the ‘‘ Hiero- 
glyphic-Coptic-Hebrew Vocabulary,” for which the Accademia dei 
Lincei at Rome awarded him the great quadrennial prize founded 
by the King of Italy. The Italian Ministry of Public Instruction 
contributes £80 to this important publication. 

Prince Krapotkine’s story of his life ‘In French and Russian 
Prisons” will be issued immediately in London. Prof. Graetz 
has nearly finished his amended text of the Old Testament, which 
he will print in parallel columns, along with the Massoretic Text. 
The late M. Paul Bert is said to have left a very remarkable 
work on the manners and customs of the far East. It is to be 
published without delay.——Dr. B. W. Richardson is writing the 
life of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, the veteran English social reformer. 
The work will be largely devoted to a survey of the nationai health 
and the development of sanitary ideas during the last half century. 

Lord Tennyson intends writing a short poem in honor of the 
Queen’s Jubilee. There is no truth in the report that he had writ- 
ten an Ode, to be set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. The first 
number of Mr. Seligman’s new weekly, 7'he Epoch, to appear this 
month in New York, will contain a paper by Mr. Perry Belmont 
on our Consular Service. Congressman 8. 8. Cox intends pub- 
lishing in the spring a book entitled “ The Diversions of a Diplo- 
mat,” written principally while he wasin Turkey. It is a descrip- 
tion of his life in Constantinople and parts adjacent. 

William Black, the novelist, was the plaintiff in a libel suit 
tried in London recently. The defendant was John Dick, pub- 
lisher of Bow Bells, a magazine which printed a biographical sketch 
of Mr. Black last November, in which the popular writer was said 
to have married for money, and to have refused assistance to an 
aunt who was now in the poorhouse. Mr. Black testified that his 
first wife was portionless; that his second, on the death of her 
father, would get but $15,000; and that he had never had an aunt. 
The jury gave him $500 damages. 

A “Review of the New York Musical Season, 1886-1887,” by 
Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, will be brought out in May by Novello, 
Ewer & Co. should the number of subscriptions justify the ven- 
ture. It is intended that the volume shall be uniform in style 
with the valuable and popular “‘ Review ” published by Mr. Kreh- 
biel last year. The latter was so cordially received, both in Amer- 
ica and Europe, that the success of a second volume is more than 
indicated. All the noteworthy musical occurrences of this season 
will be discussed, and an introductory chapter will review the sea- 
son as a whole and consider its scope. 

With the ninth volume Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge brings to a 
close his thorough edition of the works of Alexander Hamilton 
(Putnam’s).——A second edition of Dr, Haskins’ reminiscences of 
his cousin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, is in the press of Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co. It will contain some new matter. There appears to 
be no ground for the recent report that Mr. Goldwin Smith was to 
return to his old place at Oxford. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. extend their “Classics for Children” with 
a Second Series of Andersen’s Fairy Tales. This firm has also 
in press a book which promises to be of use to students of Spanish. 
It is a collection of ‘‘ Spanish Idioms,” with their English equiva- 
lents, embracing some 10,000 phrases. Sefor Carulla,a Madrid 
scholar, has just completed a task upon which he has been at work 
for many years, a rhymed version of the Bible, containing 260,000 
verses. 

The Athenxum says it believes there is no foundation for a 
widely published report that Mr. Gladstone received £250 for his 
article on Lord Tennyson’s last poem, and continues,—“ The prose 
of Mr. Gladstone has never been paid for at the rate of Lord 
Tennyson’s verse.” Prof. Edward Sachan has nearly finished 
his translation for English readers of Al Beruni’s, “India” This 
curious and instructive work was written about. A. D. 1030, and 
gives a very valuable picture of the India of those times. 

The British Museum authorities are at odds with a few Eng- 
lish publishers who have imported editions of American books. 
The Museum has a legal right to a copy of any book coming from 
any British press. The publishers contend that it has no right to 



































books published in America and having new title-pages showing 
their names instead of the names of the original American pub- 
lishers. If the English publisher claims copyright he must, of 
course, yield to the Museum; if he doesn’t, then other firms can 
pirate his American books at will. The difficulty arose in con- 
nection with expensive books of which few copies are imported. 

Over 25,000 sheets of ‘copy’ are already prepared for the 
Century Dictionary” and their preservation has been a serious 
problem. It is necessary to keep this large mass of manuscript in 
the printing-office for frequent consultation in regard to cross-ref- 
erences and the like. But if the manuscript were destroyed the 
loss would have been irreparable. It was proposed to insure the 
“ copy ” for $150,000, but the insurance money would not have re- 
placed the loss. Finally photography was suggested, and the idea 
has been successfully carried out. Each sheet of “ copy,” which 
is of brown paper, is eight inches by twelve, and bears printed ex- 
tracts with corrections, interlineations and additions, as well as 
written paragraphs. Each hasbeen photographed and reduced to 
a size measuring only 1} inches by two. All the words upon the 
positives of this size can be read with a magnifying glass, for eve- 
ry detail is, of course, accurately reproduced. The negatives are 
preserved, and the entire 25,000 would hardly more than fill a 
large bureau drawer. These negatives can be enlarged to any 
size which may be convenient. Should the manuscript now come 
to grief, these negatives would furnish a ready means of reproduc- 
ing it in a very short time, and the cost for the whole 25,000 will 
not exceed $300. The idea was suggested by the photography 
and reduction of letters to be taken out of Paris by carrier pigeons 
during the siege; but this is believed to be the first time that book 
manuscript has been so treated. 

The announcement of a new novel by Paul Heyse has ex- 
ceptional interest. He has published but two books, ‘‘ Kinder der 
Welt,” and “ In Paradise,” but each was greatly successful. The 
new novel is a love story, entitled ‘“‘ Der Roman der Stiftodarne.”’ 
—The biography of James Harrington, the martyred first Bish- 
op of Eastern Equatorial Africa, by E. C. Dawson, will be re- 
published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. at an early day, with a map 
and numerous illustrations. 

A new edition of “The Men of the Time” will be published 
this month by Messrs. Routledge. “The Condemned Door,” is 
to be published in London, by Messrs. Maxwell & Co.—a transla- 
tion from the famous book of M. F. du Boisgobey.—Walt Whit- 
man has written reminiscences of his visit to New Orleans for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Picayune of that city———Baron Henry 
de Worms, M. P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
has consented to edit the English translation of Count Beust’s po- 
litical memoirs. 

Mr. Browning’s new poem is said to be autobiographical in 
spirit, rather than dramatic. The poet tellsin it his thoughts con- 
cerning life, what he holds to be the functions of religion, art and 
science in the development of the human race. The poem is long- 
er than “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” and has a prologue and an epilogue. 

D. O. Haynes & Co., Detroit, will publish shortly “A The- 
sauris of Botanical Synonyms,” compiled by Dr. A. B. Lyons and 
D. O. Haynes. Belford, Clarke & Co. publish a second and 
much revised edition of Starr H. Nichols’s “ Monte Rosa,” a poem 
which has attracted considerable attention A Parable for 
Young and Old ” is one of Mrs. Muloch Craik’s early books which 
has been long out of print. Macmillan & Co. are preparing a new 
edition of it. 

Professor Edward L. Youmans, the distinguished scientist, died 
in New York on the 18th inst., aged 65. He was the projector of 
“The International Scientific Series ’ of publications, under which 
system the authors concerned in the various books published in 
the Series in the United States, England, France, Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy, received payment from all sales in those countries. 
He was also the founder of The Scientific Monthly, subsequently 
published by Messrs. Appleton as The Popular Science Monthly, and 
edited it from the first. He was prominent as a learned and elo- 
quent lecturer, and he found time amid all his duties to write a 
number of valuable books, chief among which are, “ Classbook of 
Chemistry,” ‘‘ Handbook of Household Science,” “Correlation 
and Conservation of Forces,” and ‘Culture Demanded by Mod- 
ern Life.” A great part of this labor was done under serious dis- 
advantage, since an attack of ophthalmia, through excessive study, 
rendered him blind for several years, so that he could pursue his 
avocations only by the aid of his sister, Eliza Anne Youmans, her- 
self known as an educational writer. Both in character and at- 
tainments Professor Youmans ranks with the foremost men of sci- 
ence this country has produced, and his influence was large, and 
continually widening. He was a personal friend of Herbert Spen- 
cer, and is credited with being chiefly instrumental in introducing 
the works of that writer in the United States, where they were 
popularized before they were in England. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
HE Life of Lincoln in The Century reaches, in the February 
number, the period of the Mexican War and Mr. Lincoln’s 
appearance in Congress. 

“One Hundred Days in Europe” is the title chosen by Dr. O. 
W. Holmes for a projected series of articles for The Atlantic 
Monthly, the first of which will appear in the March number. 

The Brooklyn Magazine has deferred its change of name to the 
American Magazine until April 15th. 

Mrs. General Logan will contribute to The Chatauquan for 
February an article entitled “ Official Etiquette in Washington.” 
This is her first contribution to magazine pages. She has pre- 
pared for the same periodical a paper on ‘‘ Women in the Depart- 
ments at Washington.” 

A new novel by W. D. Howells begins in the February 
Harper’s. Its title is “‘ April Hopes,’ and its purpose is to set 
forth society life in Boston. 


ART NOTES. 
HE reception which is intended to serve as an introduction 
before the public for the new Art Club, will be held at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts, on or about the 14th of February. 
There will be a special exhibit of pictures to grace the occasion, 
partly loans from artists and owners in this and other cities, but 
mostly contributions from the artist members of the club. It is 
said the collection will be the most important seen in Philadelphia 
for a long time, a large number of noticeable works having al- 
ready been promised. The intention of the club authorities is to 
make this reception so attractive that all who attend will be de- 
lighted with the prospect of enjoying similar entertainments 
through the season. Beside the invitations to members and their 
friends, about a thousand ecards will be issued to gentlemen re- 
garded as likely to take an interest in the enterprise, and the hope 
is that the application list will be immediately filled up to the 
maximum limit adopted by the club. The social feature has 
proved to be very desirable in other art clubs, noticeably in Boston, 
but it should be remembered that Philadelphia has a ‘Social Art 
Club” already, which, though started under promising auspices, 
has abandoned its art pretensions. The artistic element very soon 
filtered out, leaving nothing but the name to distinguish the club 
from any other social organization. 

Apprehensions have been expressed by friends of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, that the Art Club might work injury rather 
than benefit to the art interests represented by the Academy. 
For example, it may reasonably be supposed that the artists will 
want to send the freshest and best works at their command to 
the reception above mentioned, and if they do so, the 57th annual 
exhibition of the Academy, which follows immediately after, will 
only have second-choice contributions to select from. The field is 
narrow this season, at best, and the product of desirable pictures 
is likely to be small. If the Academy is to come in as a gleaner 
after the Art Club has gathered the harvest, the 57th Annual may 
fare badly so far as Philadelphia contributions are depended on. 
The pictures shown at the reception will not be available for the 
Exhibition, as the Hanging Committee will not accept works that 
have already been published in this city. To contribute to the re- 
ception, it is held, will virtually be to discriminate against the 
Academy, and as the directors have generously given the annual 
Exhibition entirely into the hands of the artists, such discrimina- 
tion is, in a sense, ungracious. The Academy places its galleries 
at the disposal of the painters without cost, maintaining all ex- 
pense and responsibility, and asks nothing in return but that they 
shall make the best use of the opportunity they can for their own 
advantage and for the advantage of art in thiscommunity. If they 
make but a lame and inappreciative response to these friendly 
ventures, it is feared that the friends of the Academy will be dis- 
couraged. 

Mr. John Sartain has issued a final circular of instructions to 
the artists of this vicinity respecting the American Exhibition in 
London. He requests contributors who have not sent in their 
blanks, te please do so at once, as the latest date for the reception 
of entries will be February 5th. Contributions will be received at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts from Monday, Febru- 
ary 7th, till Thursday the 10th, at which latter date they will be 
carefully packed and shipped to London. A label, with the title 
of the work, the names and addresses of the artist and of the 
owner thereon, must be attached to the frame of each picture. 
Mr. Sartain also announces that he will personaliy superintend the 
hanging of the pictures in the galleries at Earl’s Court, an assur- 
ance that will be received with much satisfaction, as it not only 
affords a guaranty that the work will be thoroughly well done, but 
that impartiality will be observed in arranging pictures to the 
best advantage and according to merit. 











The circulars of the National Academy of Design making the 
announcements for the spring exhibition have this week been pub- 
lished. The time for receiving pictures is from March 7th to 10th 
inclusive, and blanks must be returned on or before March 4th. 
The exhibition will open on the 4th of April and close on the 14th 
of May. The Hanging Committee has extended powers and re- 
sponsibilities this year, and better results than the National Acad- 
emy has recently offered will be expected. The members of the 
committee are J.Q. A. Ward, James Hart, J. G. Brown, R. 8S. Gif- 
ford, Frederick Dielman and Thomas Moran. Beside the Clarke 
and the Hallgarten prizes, a new award will be made this year, 
namely, a prize of $300, offered in the name of Norman W. Dodge, 
for the best picture painted in the United States by a woman. 

One of the members of the above committee, Frederick Diel- 
man, to wit, has recently received a commission for a $5000 picture 
from Mr. Roffins Battell. Mr. Battell, it will be remembered, gave 
a commission of a similar amount to Mr. Thomas Hovenden, a 
few years since, resulting in the production of the world-famed 
‘“* Last Moments of John Brown.” The opportunity to paint aserious 
historic picture of importance is so rarely given to American art- 
ists, that Mr. Battell’s example of judicious liberality should be 
especially noted and commended. Nothing can be more helpful 
to American art than the encouragement of our painters to under- 
take works of the highest character. That there are artists com- 
petent to be entrusted with commissions of the first importance is 
shown by the noble response made by Mr. Hovenden to Mr. Bat- 
tell’s leading offer in this direction. The list of such painters is 
as yet a short one, it is true, but it is reasonable to presume that 
there would be more Hovendens were there more Battells. 

Mr. William Sartain’s many friends will learn with sincere re- 
gret that his studio in the Rembrandt building, New York, has 
been visited by fire. The damage is estimated at about $5000, but 
the severest loss is in the destruction of pictures and other art 
treasures which no money can replace. Mr. Sartain was absent 
when the fire occurred, and has not so far been able to discover 
what occasioned it. 
SCIENCE NOTES. 

INE steel manufacturers of this country are complaining of the 

conditions which the Navy Department has required, in ask- 
ing bids from the firms engaged in the business for the two-and-a- 
half inch deck-armor of the new cruisers. The Pittsburg Gazette 
thus explains the question in dispute: Originally the piate was to 
be of the thickness of only one inch, and the test required by the 
statute was that the steel should havea tensile strength of not 
less than 60,000 pounds to the square inch, and an elongation of 
not less than 25 per cent. When it was determined to have deck- 
plates two-and-a-half inches in thickness steel-makers saw at once 
that it would be impossible to produce such physical properties in 
them as these requirements indicated, and when the manager of 
the Union Steel Works of that city called the attention of Secreta- 
ry Whitney to that fact, that official directed the Ordnance Bu- 
reau to formulate a proper test for them. The report of the bu- 
reau made no change in the figures stated, but still required a ten- 
sile strength of 60,000 pounds and elongation of 25 per cent. with 
specimens having a proportion of length to the diameter of four to 
one. A well-known expert explains that by “elongation” is meant 
the distance to which the metal will stretch before it parts or 
breaks, and this quality is developed only by the work that is put 
upon it in the heating furnace and the rolls, and increases as the 
metal is rolled thinner and thinner. With one-inch plates it is 
‘asy to attain an elongation of 25 per cent., but when the thickness 
is doubled it is absolutely impossible to do so. 

The annual report of the German Knappschaftverein or 
Miners’ Union contains a report of the treatment of the sufferers 
by the Camphausen explosion of March 18th, 1886, which is in- 
teresting as showing the effects of the cold water douche treatment 
on asphyxiated persons. The first men brought up alive from 
the colliery after the explosion were in a state of complete uncon- 
sciousness. The breathing was scarcely perceptible; the pulse 
could not be felt; and the beating of the heart was extremely fee- 
ble. The usual restoratives, such as rubbing, the application of an 
electric current and artificial means to quicken respiration, were 
employed in vain. Asa last resource, the sufferers were taken to 
the bath-house, and after being placed ina warm bath and then 
again rubbed, to promote the circulation of the blood, were 
douched with cold water. The water was applied through a 
watering-pot “rose,” the jets being allowed to fall from a con- 
siderable height upon the breast and the abdomen. ‘The douche 
was applied at intervals of a few minutes. The first application 
was in every case followed by adeep drawn breath, and the breath- 
ing power rapidly increased as the successive douches were given. 
Soon the eyes opened and consciousness returned. The treatment 
was applied to all who were subsequently brought alive out of the 
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mine, and always with the same success. After being rubbed dry 
and wrapped in cotton wool, they were removed to undergo fur- 
ther the usual treatment for promoting circulation and breathing. 
A notable instance is mentioned of the case of one of the exploring 
party who had been overcome by the after-damp. He was by 


mistake carried straight from the pit back to the room in which | 


the partially restored were placed. For fully twenty minutes, he 
was treated according to the ordinary means of restoration with- 
out the least symptom of revival showing itself. ‘Then, the over- 
sight having been discovered, he was carried to the bath-house 
and douched like the rest. The first douche caused a profound 
respiration. In a few minutes consciousness was restored, and the 
man whose case had appeared hopeless was in a state to be carried 
to his home. 

The Trustees’ Trade Journal contributes the following explana- 
tion to the discussion of the question as to the possibility of firing 
wood-work from the contact of steam pipes: ‘* In examining into 
fires presumably due to spontaneous combustion an important 
point to be determined has been whether wood will char at as 
low a temperature as 212°. In tearing down houses for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding, the timber in contact with the heating pipes 
and flues has often been found charred, and it is known that char- 
coal is made for certain purposes in the arts at a temperature of 
300°. As the result of experiments in this line carefully performed 
in the laboratory, small pieces of white pine heated a few hours in 
an airbath at a temperature of300° were found to be partially con- 
verted into charcoal. Under these circumstances it is thought to 
be demonstrated that a temperature of 212° is sufficient, if applied 
for a long time, to convert wood into a partially burned charcoal. 
As to the next important point, the degree of heat at which char- 
coal will ignite, it appears that made from the same wood at dif- 
ferent temperatures, the products ignite accordingly; that is, if 
made at a low heat, it fires from a correspondingly low tempera- 
ture. It has been determined experimentally that charcoal for 
making powder, when made at 500°, would fire spontaneously at 
680°, and when wood has been carbonized at 260° a temperature 
of 340° only was required for spontaneous ignition. Finally under 
certain circumstances charcoal made at a temperature of 500° even 
will ignite when heated to 212°. 


A recent number of the English journal Engineering mentions 
two recent novelties in processes of photography which were 
originated by French scientists. The first is the use of the electric 
light, which has often already been applied to the taking of 
photographs in such inaccessible places as underground cavities, 
mines, and so on, and is now to be tried by MM. Bonfante and 
Massonneuve for photographing the sea bottom, sunken vessels, 
and submarine works. Divers may be employed in the work, 
because photography nowadays can be learned in a few lessons. 
Again, by suitable electrical arrangements the negatives may be 
taken from above water, the light let on, and the camera manipu- 
lated from a distance.—The other is due to M. Marey, the well 
known experimenter in instantaneous photography and the 
analysis of movements, who has succeeded in producing photo- 
graphs with an exposure of one two-thousandths of a second, 
and he proposes to reduce this period still further. M. Chevreul, 
the illustrious French centenarian, has enabled him to do so by 
devising an ‘‘absolute-black”’ background, against which the il- 
luminated object is seen. If the background emit light, it is 
found that the rapidly-revolving shutter or obscurator employed 
is rendered less effective, and so it is of great importance to have 
a perfectly black back-ground. The background of M. Chevreul 
is obtained by using a box or case blackened inside, and piercing 
a hole in the wall. M. Marey employs black velvet to form the 
background, and care was taken to avoid dust, which sometimes 
emits a little light. 


The analyst of the New York State Board of Health, Dr. W. 
J. Tucker, has recently issued a report detailing the results of his 
analyses of samples of various drugs and other materials subject 
to adulteration purchased both at drug stores and groceries. ‘The 
total number of samples, collected and examined was 194, of which 
49.2 per cent. were found to be of good quality; that is to conform 
to the requirements of the U.S. pharmacopeeia; 29.2 per cent. of 
fair quality, failing not far below these requirements, and 19.1 
per cent. of inferior quality, some of them being entirely fictitious. 
The cream-of-tartar which was purchased at the drug-stores 
showed 96.24 per cent. of purity, while that from the gro- 
ceries was but 87.48 per cent., and one sample only 79.31 per 
cent. In addition to these, eight others were purchased at 
groceries and purported to be cream-of tariar, but were, in fact, 
either grossly adulterated or entirely fictiiuus, being made up of 
acid phosphate of lime, starch, and sulphate of lime. 
sold at the groceries also comes in for condemnation. Much 
vinegar is sold which has been plentifully watered, and the 
greater part of that sold as cider-vinegar is a so-called white-wine 
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vinegar colored by caramel, with perhaps some cider-vinegar 
added to give flavor. 85.2 per cent. of the samples examined 
came below the legal requirement. The standard required is 
“not less than four and one-half per cent. by weight of absolute 
acetic acid in all vinegars.” Only 14.8 per cent. of the samples 
tested contained the required amount, the highest percentage 
being 6.2, and the lowest 1.8, the average being 4 per cent. 

In a recent lecture, Professor Austen Roberts mentioned that 
the union of copper and antimony by fusion produces a violet 
alloy when the proportions are so arranged that there is 51 per 
cent. of copper and 49 per cent. of antimony in the mixture. 
This alloy was well known to the early chemists, but, unfortun- 
ately, it is brittle and difficult to work, so that its beautiful color 
can hardly be utilized in art. The addition of a small quantity of 
tin to copper hardens it, and converts it, from a physical and 
mechanical point of view, into a different metal. The addition of 
zine and a certain amount of lead to tin and copper confers upon 
the metal copper the property of receiving, when exposed to the 
atmosphere, varying shades of deep velvety brown, characteristic 
of the bronze which has from remote antiquity been used for 
artistic purposes. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
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DRIFT. 

—The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, under date 
of the 17th, has these items: 

An announcement came over the “tape” from Philadelphia this morn- 
ing which bothers our free trade friends not a little, namely, that an Eng- 
lish syndicate are, or have been, negotiating with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, through our ex-Mayor Grace, for a supply of locomotives for the Per- 
uvian railroads at a cost (by contract) of some $2,000,000. It has been a stock 
argument with the free trade doctrinaires that under the present tariff (owing 
to the dearness of labor, etc.), it would be next to impossible to compete 
with John Bull in this class of manufacture, and that with his free trade 
policy and with his capitalists loaning money to the needy South American 
republics, it was out of the question that Brother Jonathan could hold his 
own with him; but what is the argument worth, in view of such a practical 
contradiction as this? As Rev. Mr. Beecher has promised the Brooklyn rev- 
enue reform folks to make an address before them next week, with a view 
of reaffirming his pet proposition, that “ protection is robbery,” he might 
take this $2,000,000 English contract for American locomotives for his text, 
and let us know just what he thinks about itand how he can reconcile his pecu- 
liar economic theories with current facts. But this is not the only trouble 
the free traders, for the moment, have on their hands. They don’t want the 
company of Henry George, who is likely to hurt them more than he will 
help, and the question is, how to get rid of him? ‘The author of “ Progress 
and Poverty,” it will be remembered, was one of the speakers at their re- 
cent meeting at Cooper Institute. He was invited there by the New York 
Free Trade Club, but some of the more wealthy and influential members of 
that body, alarmed at bis “ radical utterances,” are out in protest against his 
presence on the platform. They think the club will be held responsible for 
his Communistic notions on the land question, and also for the odium which, 





A Dry, Rasping Cough, irritates and endangers the Lungs, and greatly debili- 
tates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the constriction of 
the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals all inflamed parts, and brings 
about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough or Cold, 
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they say, he is incurring as an opponent of the Roman Catholic Church, and | 
Hence they want | 
But it is easier to thus complain of Mr. George | 
than to get rid of him. Asa“ free trader,’ he is bound, like the shirt of 


that “‘free trade” will suffer by the company it keeps. 
him to sit in a back seat. 


Nessus, to stick, and it will probably require something stronger than indi- 
vidual protests and anonymous communications in the newspapers from the 


more timid members of the club, to persuade him to seek other company. | 


They will have to put up with him. He is not disposed to clear out. 


—A dispatch from New York to the Boston Journal on the 18 inst., 
says: When the heavily-subsidized Spanish Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
pany began running three steamers between New York and Mexican ports 
by way of Havana, three months ago, it was announced that not only would 
the American mails be sent upon these vessels by the Postmaster-General, 
but that the Mexican Government would allow to importers a rebate of 2 per 
cent. from the duties on goods shipped by these steamers to Mexican ports. 
The State and Treasury Departments were at once informed by American 
steamship owners and merchants that this rebate was neither more or less 


than a discrimination against the American flag, and consequently a violation | 


of the treaty. There has been a continued increase in the business of the 


Spanish line and a corresponding decrease in the business of the American | 
and if this change continues much longer, the steamship owners say, | 


line; 
there i is shal one alternative, to nia inaiiadh communication with Mexico. 


The 
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Jno. Parker Jr. & Co., 


20 SouTH EIGHTH ST. (NEAR CHESTNUT.) 





LADIES’ ‘SHOES. 


affairs. 


principles. 
seeks to perfect them. 


Fine and Medium Grades Ready-Made 
or to Measure. 


believes that subjection of American industry, or mechanical skill, 
nations, is a foolish and fatal policy. 
largely dependent on the Protective policy that guards them against the cheap and degraded labor of other 
countries, and that from every point of view a lowering of that social condition wonld be deplorable. It 
therefore advocates a true Protective Tariff, designed to foster no monopoly, but to shield from destructiv 
competition every legitimate industry suited to the natural conditions of the country. 


OUR CUSTOM WORK 
is all of the best material and HAND-SEWED. 


No. 20 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADA. 


French, german, Spanish, italian, 


You can, a ten weeks’ sad, master either of these 
languages reagan A for every-day and business con- 
versation Dr. Ricu. S. RosENTHAL’s celebratec 
MEISTERSCHAPT SYSTEM. ‘Terms, 85.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to ail 
questions, and correction of exercises. oe copy 

1., 25 SST Liberal terms to Teach 


Part 
~"” MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING “C0, | 


From Iowa: 
Enclosed find 


Herald Bulding oston, Mass. 


08 HILLBORN ¢ ¢, 
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tive in every issue. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 





VOLUME VIII. 


Desiqning to justify its name, 
Perceiving no superivrity in foreign institutions, 


eyes the pain, (or pleasure?) of reading, and cannot put THE AMERICAN on the list. 
of the Week ”’ is the best that I see. 


| From North Carolina: 


New Seite, Cuba wea Meine line is the nes Aenean: company that ne 
weekly communication between this port and Mexico. The Spanish line se- 
cured its Mexican mail contract because this Government would not meet 
Mexico half way and contract to send its mails by the American line. Since 
the Spanish line began running the other line has reduced the Mexican 
freight rates one-half, much below the actual cost, in order to keep the 
freight from going to the Spanish line. Still shippers say that they will be 
compelled to send their goods by the Spanish line unless rates are reduced 
to about 22 per cent. of the schedule, as the 2 per cent. rebate amounts to 
fully 75 per cent. of the freight charges upon dry goods, petroleum, lard, 
etc. The owners of the American line to-day wrote to the State Depart- 
ment, calling attention to the injustice and injury caused by the 2 per cent, 
rebate. They say that it isa discrimination against American vessels and 
American railways. 

—During the year ending Nov. 1, 1886, there were strikes in New York 
State among the employes of 1900 different establishments. Of these strikes 
331 were for an increase of wages, and 244 were successful. 

—A novel sort of protective duty is being advocated in England, and it 
is stated that it may possibly be adopted. It is proposed to impose a tax of 
$25 a year upon all foreigners working in England. It is estimated that the 


tax would yield about $2,500,000 a year, and would fall principally upon 
Germans. 


WM. SELLERS & st INCORPORATED. 


Engineers, and Manufacturers of 
Machine Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN. 


BEGUN OCTOBER 


1886. 


THE AMERICAN aims at an honorable standard in literary excellence, an independent and fearless course 
a catholic and fair-minded relation to controverted qnestions, and the study of the hopeful side of human 


it represents unhesitatingly the form and substance American 


of 
it prefers those of its own country, and 


It demands American independence, and denounces American subjection. It 


or commerce, to the grasp of other 
It holds the rrew 


that the social condition of our workmen is 


SOME RECENT EXPRESSIONS. 
1 am inquiring with myself what papers I can spare my poor 


Its “ Review 
M. K. C. 


From New York (State) : 

I deem THE AMERICAN one of the best, if not the best, of the secular papers that come to me 
Certainly there is not one that I read with more satisfaction and profit. 
my friends, and commend it. 


T am happy to show it to 
J.B. W. 


Ihave received THE AMERICAN during the last year, and have read each issue as soon after it 
| wasin hand as my engagements would allow. 
| 


I have found it interesting and instrue- 
R. T. B 


From a Member of the U. S. Senate: 


I find nearly always something profitable for me to read in each number. 


AND 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


From an American in Europe: 
I never lay down the number of Tie AMERICAN without thinking I will write to say what a 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


good paper I think it is. 


I have just read in it a most sensible article on the Silver Question. It 


is sometimes too Pennsylvanian in its views both of Tariffand Currency fora New Englander like 


PHILADELPHIA, 





| myself, but in the main there is no paper which I read with so general assent and satisfaction. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. | 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee, 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
helding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. : 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 

Charles 8. Hinchman, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Aaron Fries, 

Charles A. Sparks, 
Joseph Moore, Jr. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 
Clayton French, 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, ete., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the ceurts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,009,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust sblinations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JoHN C, BULLITT, 


THE AMERICAN. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


_ BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
25 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
SREY onl 
| Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
| general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 





_ ADVERTISERS 

can learn the exact cost 
of any proposed line of 
advertising in American 


papers by addressing 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
| Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet. 


MIRRORS, ETC. 





SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, ENGRAV- 
INGS, COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


| 
| McCLEES. 


NO. 1417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Above Broad, ; 
MANUFACTURERS. 





—THE— 
William © ‘amp & Sons 
Ship and Engine 
Building Co. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 





INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANIS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 


President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 
Solicitor, Effingham B. Morris. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 
CHARTERED 1835. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
SURPLUS - - - - - - += = - + = + $2,895,450.73 

No speculative features. Annual returns of surplus. 
Yearly progressive cash values fixed by Massachusetts 
law, indorsed on every policy. Equal to an interest- 
bearing bond, with insurance at nominal cost. An 
excellent collateral. No forfeiture. 

Attention is also called to the NEW FEATURE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE adopted by this company, of issu- 
ing Endowment Policies for precisely the same pre- 
mium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, - GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 133 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia: 


RAILROADS. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


IN EFFECT SEPTEMBER 19, 1886. 


TRAINS LEAVE DEPOT 24TH AND CHESTNUT 
STREETS, 


Temporary Approach, 24th and Walnut Streets, 
VIA WASHINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA TO CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS AND 


CHICAGO 
And all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 
Chicago Limited, .. . «8 6 ce es @ @ FOAM, 
Arrives Chicago 9.30 A. M. next day. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Limited,. . . . 11.00 A.M. 


Arrives Cincinnati 7.45 A. M. and St. Louis 6.40 P. M. 
nextday No extra fare on these trains. 

Chicago Express; .. 9. 6 « « «+ + « §0OP. M. 

Cincinnati and St. Louis Express,. . . . 5.00 P.M. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

Express trains from Chicago arrive 12.30 noon, 12.00 
midnight ; from St. Louis and Cincinnati, 12.30 noon, 
6.05 P. M. 

Baggage called for and checked at hotels and resi- 
dences. Sleeping-car space reserved and ful] informa- 
tion furnished at 


Ticket Office, 833 Chestnut Street. 








C.K. Lorp, CC R. MACKENZIE, 8B. DUNHAM, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Pass, Agt. Gen. Manager 











